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Italy Is Making 
Steady Progress 


Mediterranean Nation Forges 
Ahead Despite Complex 
Unsolved Problems 


EXT month Premier Mario Scelba 

of Italy will visit the United 
States. He will confer with President 
Eisenhower, Secretary of State Dulles, 
and other high-ranking officials on a 
wide range of subjects. The premier 
will tell our leaders what his govern- 
ment has accomplished since he came 
into office just about a year ago, and 
will outline the problems that. still 
confront Italy. 

Precisely what the outcome of these 
talks will be cannot be predicted. 
There is no doubt, though, that we 
shall continue to 
work closely and 
sympathetically 
with the Italian 
government. This 
European nation, 
stretching like a 
long riding boot 
into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, is an 
important ally of 
ours in the struggle 
between the free world and the com- 
munist nations. 

Italy’s strategic geographic position 
has been recognized for centuries. 
With its 2,700-mile coast line, the 
country dominates the vital Mediter- 
ranean Sea. More recently recognized 
is the major part that Italy can play 
in contributing to the economic 

(Continued on page 6) 





BLACK STAR 


Mario Scelba 





HARRIS @ EWING, AFL, HARRIS @ EWING 


“THE BIG THREE” of American labor (left to right) are Presidents Walter Reuther of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, George Meany of the American Federation of Labor, and John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers 


Labor Questions Are Considered 


AFL and CIO Leaders May Soon Decide to Unite Their Organizations; 


Meanwhile, Unions 


OST observers expect America’s 

labor unions to make consider- 
able news this year. The unions are 
set to demand wage increases and 
quite a few other employe benefits 
from the country’s business and indus- 
trial corporations. If the companies 
hold out against a large part of the 
demands, there probably will be strikes 
and other work stoppages in various 
important industries. 

Meanwhile, there may be some big 
changes within labor’s own ranks. 
The country’s two largest labor groups 
—American Federation of Labor 
(AFL) and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO)—are far more 
friendly with each other at present 
than they were several years ago. 


Prepare for Bargaining Sessions with Industries 


They are now working in fairly close 
cooperation on matters that concern 
organized labor as a whole, and there 
has been much talk about the possi- 
bility that they will actually merge 
into one group before 1955 ends. 

Each of these bodies—the AFL and 
the CIO—is an organization made up 
of many separate unions. The AFL 
contains about 110 of them, with mem- 
bership reported to be over 10 million 
men and women. The CIO has more 
than 30 unions, with a combined 
membership of 5% or 6 million 
workers. 

There are also numerous “independ- 
ent” unions which have no connection 
with either the CIO or the AFL. Promi- 
nent among these are several big rail- 








HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


TV AND EDUCATION 


Our country now has 11 ‘television 
stations devoted exclusively to educa- 
tional programs. They are located in 
Seattle, Munford (Alabama), Chapel 
Hill (North Carolina), San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Houston (Texas), Madison 
(Wisconsin), East Lansing (Michi- 
gan), Lincoln (Nebraska), Cincinnati, 
and Pittsburgh. 


MORE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


In 1900, only about 1 of every 10 
eligible youths was in high school. 
Today, says the Department of De- 
fense’s Armed Forces Talk magazine, 
4 out of 5 of high school age go to 
classes. 


FORECASTING THE WEATHER 


Federal forecaster Charles Johnson 
says that weather predictions are now 
about 85 to 88 per cent accurate. With 
the use of a new electronic “weather 
brain,” forecasters hope to be able to 
make almost perfect predictions by 
1956. The machine can almost in- 
stantly make calculations which it 


would take 60,000 people working day 
and night to handle. 


COLLEGE COURSE ON MILLING 


Kansas State College at Manhattan 
believes it is the only school in the 
world to offer collegiate courses on 
the business operation of flour and 
feed mills, along with the chemistry of 
milling, and the science of bread- 
making. The school has its own flour 
mill. Students come from other lands 
to attend this unique college. 


INDIA MAY BAN HUNTING 


India is considering halting the 
hunting of big game, a sport for which 
the country has long been famous. 
Reason for the possible ban is to pro- 
tect several kinds of wild animals 
that are rapidly disappearing. Among 
them are the one-horned rhinoceros, 
the leopard, and the gazelle. 


SPAIN AND THE UN 


Spain is moving a step closer to full 
membership in the United Nations, 
from which she was barred in 1946. 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
is allowing a Spanish observer to at- 
tend UN meetings and make speeches 
at times. (Spain was charged in 1946 
with being overly friendly to nazi 
Germany during World War II, a 
charge that Spain denied. Today she 
is working with the U. S. to build 
anti-communist defense bases on 
Spanish soil.) 


FRENCH AWARD FOR “IKE” 


France has chosen President Eisen- 
hower to receive one of its highest 
honors, the French Military Medal 
(Medaille Militaire). 


MORE BUYERS OF HOMES 


More than 56 per cent of American 
families own or are buying homes, 
compared with 41 per cent in the late 
1930’s. Most people borrow money 


when they buy homes, and the debts 
(mortgages) on homes now amount 
to 75 billion dollars—nearly double 
what they were in 1949. Home mort- 
gages averaged under 20 billion dol- 
lars annually before World War II. 


road brotherhoods and John L. 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers. 

U. S. union membership as a whole 
is roughly 17 million. This body of 
“organized labor,” makes up more 
than a quarter of our country’s civil- 
ian labor force. 

If the AFL and CIO decide to 
merge, some of the present-day inde- 
pendents might eventually join with 
them—so as to form one big associa- 
tion for nearly all of organized labor. 
Any such development, however, is ex- 
pected to take a long time, because 
there are many conflicts and jealousies 
among the different unions. 

The split between the AFL and the 
C1IO—though it may soon be brought 
to an end—has involved a tremendous 
amount of bitterness on both sides. 
Here is how it developed: 

The AFL, having been established 
in the 1880’s, is by far the older of 
the two groups. It is largely an asso- 
ciation of craft unions. In other 
words, most of its unions are com- 
posed of workers who possess some 
particular type of craft or skill. For 
instance, the AFL has a carpenters’ 
union, a machinists’ union, and so on. 
But there are large numbers of wn- 
skilled workers in this country who 
aren’t eligible to join such craft 
organizations. 

In the middle 1930’s, a group of 
labor leaders recognized these un- 
skilled workers as a big source of new 
union members, and urged the AFL 
to go out and promote unions which 
would embrace whole industries. The 
industrial union seeks to enroll all 
the employes in a particular field of 
manufacturing (autos or steel, for in- 
stance) no matter what type of work 
they do, skilled or unskilled. 

The majority of AFL leaders, 
though, were cold toward the idea of 
industrial unions. So officials who 
favored that kind of organization 
broke away and formed the CIO. (One 
of these men was John L. Lewis, 
though his United Mine Workers 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Labor Problems Studied 


(Concluded from page 1) 


union is now an independent group.) 

Rivalry between the AFL and the 
CIO, as they battled each other for 
members, became almost a tradition 
on the American political and economic 
scene. Within the last few years, how- 
ever, certain developments have drawn 
these two groups closer together. 

In 1952, for example, the presidency 
of each organization changed hands. 
William Green, who had led the AFL 
since 1924, and Philip Murray, head 
of the CIO since 1941, died within two 
weeks of each other. George Meany 
then took over as chief of the AFL, 
and Walter Reuther was made head 
of the’~CIO. These new presidents 
have taken a fresh approach to the 
issues that divide their organizations. 
They are less embittered by the long- 
standing AFL-CIO rivalry than were 
the older men who preceded them. 

They see many issues on which their 
groups are in general agreement. 
There still remain, of course, certain 
points of friction which could prevent 
a merger of the AFL and the CIO. 
But, even if these two big organiza- 
tions do not manage to unite formally, 
their officials plan to work in close 
cooperation on various problems that 
are of interest to each group. 

3oth these organizations maintain 
sizable offices in Washington, so that 
they can try to be in close contact with 
Congress and the various administra- 
tive agencies. Top men from these 
two offices keep in touch with each 
other by telephone, and often work 
together in their efforts to obtain leg- 
islation that the unions desire. 

Among measures which the AFL 
and the CIO hope to obtain from Con- 
gress this year is a revision in the 
federal “minimum wage” law. The 
present law on this subject sets a bot- 





: 
SECRETARY OF LABOR James 
Mitchell 


tom limit of 75¢ an hour for workers 
in certain industries whose products 
are sold across state boundaries. AFL 
and CIO spokesmen insist that the 
minimum hourly wage should be 
boosted to $1.25, and that the law 
should be expanded to cover many 
more workers than it does now. 

President Eisenhower, too, favors 
expansion of the law to cover more 
workers. On the other hand, he thinks 
the minimum wage figure being 
sought by the unions is teo high. In 
a message to Congress last month, he 
proposed a minimum of 90¢. It re- 
mains to be seen what Congress will 
do about this issue. 

Labor leaders are also interested in 
the question of whether our states 
should be allowed to prohibit “union 


shop” contracts between industrial 
firms and labor unions. (In such a 
contract, the company promises that 
it will require every new employe to 
join a union shortly after he is hired.) 
Approximately a third of our states 
have laws which bar these agreements. 
Unions—since they want the union 
shop—oppose the prohibitory state 
laws, but large numbers of employers 
favor them. 

State measures against the union 
shop are generally called “right to 
work” laws. People who favor them 
argue: “These measures are beneficial 
because they keep unions from inter- 
fering with anyone’s right to work. 
Each person should be left free to de- 
cide for himself whether he wants to 
enter a union. He shouldn’t be threat- 
ened with loss of his job if he decides 
against joining.” 

Union spokesmen reply: “State laws 
barring the union shop are against 
the interest of the majority of work- 
ers. For example, if most workers in 
a business firm or factory want to 
have a union shop, no state law should 
step in and prevent them from having 
it. It is misleading to refer to these 
restrictive state measures as ‘right to 
work’ laws.” 

Spokesmen for the AFL and the CIO 
argue that Congress can and should 
pass a federal law to keep the states 
from barring union shop agreements. 
A great deal may be heard about this 
issue before the lawmakers in Wash- 
ington end their present session. 

While keeping close track of develop- 
ments in the capital, most union lead- 
ers are also making big plans for the 
annual round of negotiations in which 
they work out new labor contracts 
with the managers of our country’s 
big industrial firms. During the 
spring and summer, union represent- 
atives will hold bargaining sessions 
with automobile manufacturers, steel 
corporation chiefs, and various others. 
In some cases, long work stoppages 
may occur before any agreements can 
be reached. 


Higher Wages? 


Practically every year, union offi- 
cials seek sizable pay increases for 
the workers they represent, and 1955 
is no exception. Pay hikes will be 
among the principal issues discussed 
at the labor-management bargaining 
tables this year. But the union rep- 
resentatives plan to seek other con- 
cessions besides. 

One of these is a program known 
as the “guaranteed annual wage.” 
CIO President Walter Reuther (who 
also heads the United Automobile 
Workers, a CIO member union) is the 
leading champion of such a plan. He 
intends to ask some of the big auto 
companies to grant their employes a 
guaranteed annual wage. Here is 
how Reuther’s plan would operate: 

A worker who is laid off would be 
entitled to keep on receiving his regu- 
lar wages for a specified length of 
time. If he has been with the com- 
pany two years or mere, he could re- 
ceive such wages for as long as a year 
after being dropped. This program 
would be planned to fit in with the 
state unemployment compensation sys- 
tems which already exist. The 
amount which an unemployed worker 
obtained from the state would be de- 
ducted from the guaranteed annual 


NEW FORDS on the assembly line. 


wage payments given by his company. 

This plan would bring a change 
for the employe who is paid according 
to the number of hours he works, and 
who—under present arrangements— 
can never be sure how much he will 
earn each week. Under the guaran- 
teed annual wage plan, even if his 
shop or factory could give him practi- 
cally no work for a period of several 
weeks, he would go ahead drawing pay 
at a standard rate during that period. 
He would be more nearly in the posi- 
tion of a salaried employe than he is 
today. 

If he were laid off permanently, 
moreover, his income wouldn’t sud- 
denly end. He could keep on drawing 
pay for a considerable length of time 
—as long as a year in many cases. 

Union men who favor the guaran- 
teed annual wage put forth the follow- 
ing arguments in its behalf: 

“Such a program would give hourly 
workers the security they deserve. In 
every industry, executives receive 
yearly salaries. Their basic income 
ordinarily is not affected by the tem- 
porary ups and downs of business. 
Workers in the shops and on the as- 
sembly lines should have the same 
security. 

“Moreover, the guaranteed annual 
wage would help keep minor business 
slumps from developing into severe 
depressions. At present, if business 
slows down and quite a few workers 
are laid off their jobs, these workers 
can no longer afford to buy cars, fur- 
niture, and other goods. So there is 
a further decline in the demand for 
such items, causing still more work- 
ers to lose their jobs, and the depres- 
sion to get worse and worse. 


“If workers had a guaranteed an- ‘ 


nual wage, it would mean that they 
could continue to buy at a steady rate, 
and the demand for goods would keep 
employment in most industries from 
declining seriously. Thus, the guar- 
anteed annual wage would be a major 
weapon against depressions. 
“Furthermore, it would encourage 
employers to plan their operations in 
such a way as to avoid sudden layoffs 
of large numbers of employes. The 
employers naturally would want to 
avoid having big groups of idle peo- 
ple on their payrolls, and would there- 
fore try to provide steady work.” 
Management, in general, disagrees 
with labor on the effect of the guaran- 
teed annual wage. Some arguments 
put forth by industrial leaders are: 





FORD MOTOR CO 
Labor is expected to ask Ford and other 
car manufacturers for a guaranteed annual wage. 


“Every industry already knows the 
advantage of keeping its workers busy 
all the time, and does its best to keep 
production lines rolling. There are 
occasions, though, when temporary 
layoffs are inescapable. The present 
governmental unemployment insurance 
systems help workers cope with such 
emergencies. 


“More Danger” 


“Contrary to what the unions say, 
a widespread guaranteed annual wage 
program would increase the danger 
of our having a severe depression. 
If an industry were required to keep 
up its payrolls when the demand for 
goods is declining, the industry would 
soon go bankrupt. As one big com- 
pany after another went under, the 
country would be plunged into a seri- 
ous depression. 

“A guaranteed annual wage would 
cause business stagnation. Business- 
men would’ be reluctant to expand 
their present factories or to launch 
new ventures. They would always be 
afraid to hire additional employes— 
workers who soon would become en- 
titled to regular wages whether they 
were kept steadily on the job or not. 
On the whole, a guaranteed annual 
wage system would be a severe blow 
to the progress of American industry.” 

If 1955 is a turbulent year in the 
labor-management field—as many ob- 
servers predict—the guaranteed an- 
nual wage certainly will be among the 
major issues helping to make it so. 





Because of last season’s bad hurri- 
canes, U. S. Weather Bureau experts 
are trying to train more weathermen 
to predict the storms. They also hope 
by this fall to give the public more 
advance information on hurricanes. 

The weathermen are concerned be- 
cause more of last year’s storms did 
not blow out to sea, as they usually do. 
Instead, they went inland along the 
eastern seaboard, causing heavy dam- 
age. For this reason, the entire At- 
lantic seacoast is now included in the 
hurricane zone. 

The hurricane paths are affected by 
currents of air at high altitudes. Last 
fall’s storms roared 400 miles up the 
coast instead of out to sea because 
they were trapped between a flow of 
warm air on the east and polar air on 
the west. With better knowledge about 
the upper air, the Weather Bureau 
could have warned the eastern states 
in time to prevent some of the damage. 
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Readers Say— 











Our American history class discussed 
the issue of lowering the voting age to 18. 
Most boys in our class favored the 18- 
year-old vote, while a majozity of the 
girls were opposed to such a plan. 

I strongly favor a lower voting age. 
Persons who have reached the age of 18 
are, as a rule, mature and well-informed 
on public issues. I believe that a higher 
percentage of Americans under 21 years 
of age would go to the polls, if given the 
right to vote, than those over that age. 

ROBERT KREBSBACH, 
Hastings, Nebraska 


* 


I agree with those Americans who 
think that the issue of setting the voting 
age ought to be left up to the states. 
The people of each state should be free 
to decide whether or not 18-year-olds 
are mature enough to vote. 

FRANCES MCLOUGHLIN, 
Richmond, Virginia 


* 


No, I don’t think 18-year-olds should 
be given the right to vote. They are not 
mature enough to have independent po- 
litical opinions of their own. Most would 
undoubtedly vote as their parents do. 

Ray Pirts, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


* 


Some of the ill feeling in other coun- 
tries toward the United States is un- 
doubtedly caused by the envy of others 
for America’s wealth. But I believe it is 
also caused by the way Americans act 
when they travel abroad. Many visitors 
from the U. S. fail to respect the customs 
and ideas of their hosts when they travel 
in foreign lands. 

RosINA GREENE, 
Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 


* 


I am in favor of sending large-scale 
economic aid to Asian lands. It’s true 
that additional foreign aid would in- 
crease our taxes. Nevertheless, I feel it 
is better to fight communism with dollars 
than with blood. 

CAROLE HRUSKA, 
Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


* 


I believe that the administration’s plan 
for six months of military training and 
additional duty in the reserves for our 
boys is a good one. Such a program 
would help build up a sound defense 
system over a period of years. 

Avis TUELL, 
Bisbee, Arizona 


* 


I have talked with other boys about the 
administration’s proposed military train- 
ing program. Neither they nor I think 
very highly of the plan. We chiefly ob- 
ject to the part of the program providing 
for 9% years of active reserve duty. 
That is a long time to be in the active 
reserves, and it would make it difficult 
for us to make definite plans for the 
future. FRED ADAMS, 

Bound Brook, New Jersey 


* 


I was particularly interested in your 
article on Britain. I have a pen pal 
there who has told me a great deal about 
her country. She says that many young 
people in England have to leave school at 
an early age to help support the family 
because wages are so low. 

MADELEINE BRANDT, 
Comstock, Wisconsin 


* 


The GI Bill of Rights should be con- 
tinued. It has given many young men 
who served their country an opportunity 
to get a start in life after leaving the 
service, MyYRon SUBERA, 

Caldwell, Kansas 


* 


One reason we have a teacher shortage 
is the high cost of preparing for this 
profession. I feel that the federal gov- 
ernment ought to help those persons who 
want to become teachers. 

JIMMY HENRY, 
De Soto, Missouri 


* 


Cyprus ought to be handed over to 
Greece. After all, most of the island’s 

ple are Greek, and they appear to 
} union with their mother coun- 
try. HELEN MELETA, 
Raton, New Mexico 





ERIC SEVAREID is one of the most popular news commentators on radio and 
TV today. He was recently given an Outstanding Achievement Award. 


Radio-TV-Movies 


HE latest honor to come to Eric 

Sevareid is ‘the Outstanding 
Achievement Award of the University 
of Minnesota. It was presented to the 
Washington radio and television com- 
mentator a few days ago. The award 
is one which the University reserves 
for its most distinguished graduates. 

Sevareid, who was born in North 
Dakota 42 years ago, graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in 1935. 
While in college he worked as corre- 
spondent for a Minneapolis newspaper. 
Later he studied for a year in London, 
and did newspaper work in France. 

During World War II, Sevareid 
joined the news staff of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. He covered 
battlefronts for the network on both 
sides of the globe. Since 1946 he has 
served as head correspondent for CBS 
in the nation’s capital. 

Each Sunday afternoon Sevareid 
presents “The American Week” on 
television. The program combines 


films on news developments of the pre- 
vious week with thoughtful commen- 
tary by Sevareid. It is seen on CBS 
stations from 4 to 4:30 o’clock (EST). 
Sevareid also has a late-evening news 
program on radio, and appears fre- 
quently on special current-affairs pro- 
grams of his network. 


* 


Who was the top animal movie star 
of the past year? The American Hu- 
mane Association is now taking a poll 
on this question among critics, col- 
umnists, and editors. The winner will 
receive the Association’s fifth annual 
PATSY (Picture Animal Top Star of 
the Year) award. 

Among the contenders are Satan, 
the tiger in “Demetrius and the Gladi- 
ators”; Esmerelda, the seal in “20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea”; and Gypsy, 
the horse in “Gypsy Colt.” Previous 
winners were Bonzo, the chimpanzee; 
Francis, the mule; and Sam, the dog. 





Science in 





the News 








EVERAL thousand G.I.’s are help- 

ing the Navy test drugs for sea- 
sickness. When the tests end this 
March, about 12,000 soldiers will have 
volunteered to try out 11 types of 
anti-seasickness pills. 

At the time a group of servicemen 
is scheduled for overseas assignment, 
they are given a talk on the seasick- 
ness tests and volunteers are re- 
quested. Then when at sea, each man 
chosen takes one of the 11 types of 
pills over a three-day period. 





UNITED PRESS 
IN PLACE of the usual tubes, this radio 
uses 8 tiny transistcrs. Each is compa- 


rable to a dime in size. They last indefi- 
nitely and are hard to damage. The set 
is called the “Raytheon 8-Transistor.” 


The tests are given with the idea 
that if seasickness occurs, it will come 
within the first three days or prob- 
ably not at all. At the end of the 
testing time, each man is checked to 
see what reaction, if any, he had to 
the drugs. 

* 


Many birds which usually travel 
to warm Latin American climates for 
the winter are finding home too nice 
a place to leave this year. The Na- 
tional Audubon Society says its annual 
bird count may show close to 15,000,- 
000 birds—a record number—when 
the final results are added up this 
spring. 

Experts say one reason the birds 
are doing less traveling this winter 
is that there are so many feeding sta- 
tions across the country. It is no 
longer as necessary for the creatures 
to fly south where food is found more 
easily. There are about 2,000,000 
feeding stations in the United States 
to attract the birds. 

Another reason for the higher count 
this year is that a shortage of food 
in the far north has driven many birds 
down into the United States. For 
example, a number of snowy owls 
from the Arctic have been seen in the 
Middle West. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is mest 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. The refugee was destitute (dés’ti- 
tit) when he arrived in West Ger- 
many. (a) very tired (5) very poor 
(ec) discouraged (d) disappointed. 


2. A condition that is implicit (im- 
plisit) in a treaty or pact is (a) 
carefully outlined (b) of little impor- 
tance (c) a source of concern (d) 
understood although not stated in 
writing. 


3. India’s position in the “cold war” 
is an enigma (é-nig’mi) to the West. 
(a) obstacle (b) mystery (c) em- 
barrassment (d) insult. 


4. Fearful, indeed, is the Malenkov 
faction (fik’shun) in Russia. (a) 
opposition group (b) supporting 
group (c) cabinet (d) factory chief. 


5. The accused conspirators were 
exonerated (ég-zén’er-ait-éd). (a) 
freed from blame (b) imprisoned (c) 
executed (d) exiled. 


6. Escaping with a _ reprimand 
(rép’ri-mind), the rebel leader was 
fortunate. (a) secret government 
document (b) official rebuke (c) de- 
mand to leave the country (d) light 
sentence. 


7. The newly elected president and 
his cabinet adopted an affirmative 
(4-fir’mah-tiv) program. (a) warlike 
and militaristic (b) somewhat flexible 
(c) extremely complicated (d) posi- 
tive and constructive. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished heavy rectangle 
will spell two words which describe the 
Italian government’s agricultural pro 
gram. 


1. He’s Italy’s premier. 
2. North Italy’s largest city. 
3. Leading Italian seaport. 


4. A thinly populated island that Italy 
wants to develop. 


5. A second important north Italian 
city. 
6. He heads a big labor organization. 


7. Initials for our major craft union 
organization. 


8. Initials for the other of our major 
union groups. 

9. Vice Admiral in command of our 
7th Fleet, which protects Formosa. 


10. He heads the nation’s biggest labor 
organization. 


1i2;/3/4/5/6/7/8/9]10 





Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Costa Rica. VERTICAL: 1. 
Nicaragua; 2. coffec; 3. Spanish; 4. Jus- 
tice; 5. bananas; 6. parents; 7. Carib- 
bean; 8. comic; 9. Panama. 
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Anti-Trust Cases 


There will be some changes in the 
sports and entertainment fields as a 
result of recent U. S. Supreme Court 
decisions. In two different cases, the 
land’s highest tribunal -decided that 
professional boxing and the staging 
of theatrical plays are so tightly con- 
trolled by certain groups as to form a 
monopoly in violation of the nation’s 
anti-trust laws. 

The Court said that boxing, with its 
present coverage by TV, radio, and 
movies, is a big business—and is mo- 
nopolized by a comparatively small 
number of promoters. It also held 
that a small group controls the presen- 
tation of stage shows. These “mo- 
nopolies,” the Court declared, should 
be dealt with in accordance with fed- 
eral anti-trust measures. 


People in the News 


Mario Scelba, who plans’‘to visit the 
U. S. next month, has been premier of 
Italy since February 1954. The 53- 
year-old Italian leader has held a num- 
ber of posts in Italy’s government 
since World War II. In addition to 
his duties as premier, Scelba directs 
his country’s police force. He has be- 
come known as a tough foe of commu- 
nism. 

Manlio Brosio is Italy’s new ambas- 
sador to the U.S. Brosio has been ac- 
tive in politics throughout much of his 
life, and he helped organize a new Ital- 
ian government when the regime of 
Benito Mussolini was overthrown dur- 
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CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, who is the 
American Ambassador to Italy 


ing World War II. The 58-year-old 
diplomat represented his country in 
London and Moscow before coming to 
the U. S. late last month. 

Clare Boothe Luce is rounding out 
her second year as our envoy to Italy. 
Wife of Time-Life publisher Henry 
Luce, Mrs. Luce is a woman of many 
careers. Among other lines of work, 
she has been a magazine editor, col- 
umnist, and has served in Congress. 

Vice-Admiral Alfred Pride com- 
mands our Seventh Fleet which is 
guarding Formosa and other National- 
ist strongholds against a possible Red 
Chinese assault. Pride started out as 
a “gob” in the Navy. At 57, he is a 
three-star admiral, and has com- 
manded the Seventh Fleet since De- 
cember 1953. 

Victor Belaunde, who represents 
Peru in the United Nations, heads the 
UN’s Security Council this month. He 





The Story of the Week 
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FORMER FRENCH PREMIER Mendes-France (left) and West German Chan- 
cellor Adenauer worked hard to promote friendship and cooperation between 
their countries. What will happen now that Mendes-France is no longer in office? 


has been presiding over UN debates on 
proposals for a truce between Red 
China and the Nationalists. Belaunde 
is a former university professor who 
represented his country in a number of 
inter-American meetings. 

Arkady Sobolev speaks for Soviet 
Russia in the UN debates on Far East 
problems. Sobolev has represented 
Moscow in a number of global meet- 
ings since World War II. He is 52 
years old, and was made temporary 
head of the Soviet delegation in the 
UN last month. 


A Hopeful Sign 


Safety experts in communities 
across the nation are making an all- 
out effort to cut down our accident toll 
‘in 1955. Though they were encour- 
aged by last year’s safety record, they 
point out that deaths and injuries 
caused by accidents could be sharply 
reduced if all Americans followed com- 
mon-sense safety rules in their daily 
activities. 

Figures recently published show 
that a total of 91,000 persons lost their 
lives from various kinds of accidents 
last year, and over 9 million were in- 
jured. That was a drop of 4,000 in ac- 
cidental deaths from the 1953 figure. 

Auto deaths, though still tragically 
high, were the lowest since 1950 de- 
spite a steady increase in the number 
of cars on our highways. Auto mis- 
haps snuffed out 36,300 lives last year. 
Accidents in the home took the second 
largest number of lives—28,000 in 
1954. That was 1,000 fewer deaths 
from this cause than occurred in the 
previous year. 


Peace or War? 


The $64 international question re- 
mained unanswered last week. It is 
this: Can a truce agreement finally 
be worked out between Red China and 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government, or will 
their conflict over island territories 
near the mainland of China lead to 
another great war? 

Our leaders recognize the danger 
that Red China’s warlike ways could 
set off a global struggle. Despite this 
threat to peace, however, most U. S. 


officials feel that war is much less 
likely now than it was back in 1941 
when a Japanese assault on our forces 
brought us into World War II. They 
give these reasons for their view: 

1. In 1941 we were not properly 
alerted to the danger of war. Japan 
knew this, and thought she could crip- 
ple us before we could grow strong 
enough to fight back. Today, we fully 
realize the danger of war, and we are 
ready for trouble. 

2. When nations in the past 
launched an attack, as Japan did 
against us, the aggressor knew it 
would take time for the victim to 
strike back. Now, with atom bombs 
and swift jet planes, we could hit back 
at any attacker instantly and with 
deadly effects. 

3. In the past, wars were usually 
started by nations which felt they 
would be the winners. Today, even the 
communist leaders realize that modern 
weapons could destroy both sides if 
war comes. 


Philadelphia’s Curfew 


Philadelphia is trying to curb crime 
among young people by keeping them 
indoors during certain hours of the 
night. The big Pennsylvania city has 





adopted a curfew which bans youths 
under 17 years of age from going out- 
side between 10:30 at night and 6 in 
the morning. 

Young persons under 17 who are ac- 
companied by their parents, or those 
who hold jobs and are required to work 
late hours, are exempted from the cur- 
few laws. Also, the ban is relaxed on 
Friday and Saturday nights. On those 
nights, the curfew goes into effect at 
midnight and remains in force until 6 
in the morning. 

Parents of young people who violate 
the curfew rules receive a warning 
about the first offense. After that, 
they will be fined if their sons or 
daughters break the law. 

‘What do you think of the Philadel- 
phia plan as a way of fighting juvenile 
delinquency? Do you feel that older 
teen-agers should also be included in 
the ban? Or do you believe that the 
entire idea is a bad way of fighting 
crime? Write and tell us your views 
on this issue. 


Test Yourself 


What does OAS stand for? Itis the 
Organization of American States, a 
group made up of all Latin American 
republics and the United States. OAS 
tries to keep peace in the Western 
Hemisphere. Last month, for instance, 
it helped end the fighting in Costa 
Rica. 

How did St. Valentine’s Day begin? 
This day, celebrated February 14, is 
named in honor of three saints named 
Valentine. However, the custom of 
sending greeting cards and other 
tokens of love is believed to come from 
an old Roman festival. Young Roman 
men and women, in February, drew 
lots to choose their “Valentines” for 
the year. They then exchanged gifts. 

Who heads the Department of La- 
bor? James Mitchell is our Secretary 
of Labor. As such, he keeps in close 
touch with labor problems and speaks 
for the nation’s workers in Cabinet 
meetings. 

Fifty-three-year-old Mitchell spends 
much of his time talking to labor 
groups, going through factories, and, 
in general, trying to find out what the 
needs of workers are. When there are 
threats of a big strike he sometimes 
works around the clock in an effort to 
settle the dispute. 

Where did the saying “Remember 
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“MILD WILD ANIMALS” in South Africa’s Kruger National Park. Lions often 
halt traffic by leisurely wandering across a road or stretching out to sun-bathe. 
The lions and other animals of all kinds generally are friendly enough during the 
day, but visitors must leave the park by dark or risk attack. The park, established 
as a game reserve in 1904, is about as large as Massachusetts, 
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WHEN OUR SEVENTH FLEET visited Shanghai at the end of World War II 


in 1945, the Nationalist government hung out welcome signs. 
no welcome in Shanghai today, for the city is part of Red China. 


There would be 
The fleet is 


ready to act against the Red Chinese if they try to take Formosa Island, which 


is now Nationalist headquarters. 


the Maine” originate? It was on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1898, that the U. S. S. Maine, 
an American warship, was blown up 
and destroyed in the harbor of Ha- 
vana, Cuba. Cuba was then under 
Spanish control and the _ incident 
helped bring about our war with Spain 
in 1898. ‘Remember the Maine” be- 
came the battle cry of that conflict. 


Government in Business 


The heads of all federal agencies are 
making a thorough study of their 
various activities. They want to find 
out if some enterprises now run by 
Uncle Sam can be turned over to 
private industry. 

In recent years, Uncle Sam has al- 
ready turned over a number of former 
government-run operations to private 
industry. Not long ago, the federal 
government sold all its rubber manu- 
facturing plants to private companies. 

In addition, the Navy has stopped 
manufacturing its own clothing; the 
Army has sold a plant producing 
chlorine; and all of the armed forces 
are having more of their maintenance 
work done by private companies. 


Bulging Warehouses 


It is costing Uncle Sam approxi- 
mately 700 million dollars a day to 
store surplus farm crops. 

Our government is trying to reduce 
these huge stores of goods in a num- 
ber of ways. Some of the items are 
being donated to schools to help pro- 
vide lunches for children. We are sell- 
ing other quantities of surplus food 
abroad at low prices. Still another 
portion of these supplies is being 
shipped free of charge to hungry peo- 
ple in various corners of the globe. 

Nevertheless, huge surpluses still 
remain. 


What Next, France? 


Last week, the future of France and 
North African lands controlled by her 
was uncertain as a result of the forced 
resignation of Premier Pierre Mendes- 


France about 10 days ago. Mendes- 
France, who took over as France’s 
chief last June, was- voted out of 
power by his country’s Assembly (par- 
liament) because of differences over 
his North African policies. 

Last July, the former premier 
promised the people of Tunisia and 
other French-supervised North Af- 
rican lands freedom over their home 
affairs. The French Assembly later 
approved this move, and last fall talks 
began with the Tunisians on a plan 
agreeable to both sides. 

Earlier this month, Mendes-France’s 
opponents in the Assembly accused 
him of abandoning French interests 
in North Africa. They said that his 
policies of striving for home-rule 
there encouraged local terrorists to 
intensify their efforts to throw the 
French completely out of the area. 

Mendes-France denied these 
charges, reminding his critics that 
many of them previously supported his 
North African policies. He added that 
the alternative to his plan for these 


French-controlled lands is a costly and 
bloody military showdown with North 
Africans who insist on home-rule. 

Will France find a new leader who 
can win the support of the Assembly 
for any length of time? Under new 
leadership, will that country cooperate 
with us and with West Germany as 
closely as it did when Mendes-France 
was at the helm? The answers to 
these questions are vital to France, 
to us, and to all the free world. 


How They Compare 


How does the economic strength of 
Soviet Russia, its satellites, and Red 
China compare with that of the United 
States and nations allied with us? 

The two blocs of countriés have 
about the same number of people— 
some 900 million apiece. It is esti- 
mated that we and our allies produced 
goods worth a total of 670 billion dol- 
lars in 1953, as against 155 billion for 
Russia and her European satellites. 
(Estimates for Red China are not 
available, but her production is com- 
paratively small.) 

The western allies mine nearly twice 
as much coal, and turn out nearly three 
times as much steel as does the com- 
munist bloc of countries. It is believed 
that we have up to 10 times as much 
electric power and oil as the Reds have. 

We lead the communist countries in 
most other fields of production as well. 
On the other hand, the Reds devote 
much more of their industrial strength 
to military purposes than we do. Their 
factories turn out only a small quan- 
tity of goods for the everyday use of 
their people, whereas we and our allies 
use the greatest part of our industrial 
wealth for the manufacture of con- 
sumer’s goods. 

What would happen if war should 
come? Could we convert our factories 
to war production before it is too late? 
Congress is now going over these and 
other questions on defense production. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will be 
(1) the conference to be held by mem- 
bers of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization at Bangkok, Thailand, and 
(2) America’s highway building plans. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








After he lands his plane in Los An- 
geles, an American Airlines pilot delights 
in startling his passengers by announc- 
ing: “You are about to undertake the 
most hazardous part of the trip—from 
airport. to home—in your car!” 


* 


At the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Center there is a large weather-beaten 
wooden fence. Carved on it, beside such 
sentiments as “John loves Alice” and 
“Sam loves Mary,” is “Harry loves 
Civilian Life.” 

* 


Tuner: I came to tune your piano. 
Owner: But I didn’t send for a tuner. 
Tuner: No, but your neighbors on each 
side did. 
* 


Definition: Brat—little boy at his pest 
behavior. 
* 


Bob: What’s the best way to keep 
water from coming into the house? 
Tom: Don’t pay the water bill. 


Phil: It took me five hours to take my 
car’s top down. 

Will: That doesn’t sound like a very 
practical kind of convertible. 

Phil: It’s not a convertible. 





SPORTS 














SALO IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Don’t you remember? You asked me 
that yesterday and I told you I don’t 
know.” 














EXT Sunday—February 20—Mal 

Whitfield will receive the Sullivan 
Trophy. The award goes each year 
to the nation’s top amateur athlete. 
Whitfield was chosen for the honor 
because of the outstanding record he 
has made as a runner. He is the first 
Negro ever to win the award. 

The tall, slim athlete from Califor- 
nia is called the fastest middle- 
distance runner of all time. In races 
from 400 to 1,000 yards, he has been 
almost unbeatable for several years. 
He holds the world record for the half 
mile (one minute, 48.6 seconds) and 
was the Olympic champion at 800 
meters (a little less than a half mile) 
in both 1948 and 1952. 

Whitfield grew up in Los Angeles 
and firs+ attracted attention as a run- 
ner during his high school days. 
While at Jefferson High in 1943, he 
was high-school champion of Califor- 
nia in the half-mile run. Soon he 





MAL WHITFIELD, winner of the 1955 
Sullivan award for the top U. S. ama- 
teur athlete 


entered the U. S. Air Force, and was 
in uniform for the next nine years. 
The slim athlete first became a na- 
tional champion while in service. 

Though he is now 30 years old, Mal 
feels that he has some good races left. 
He does not intend to hang up his 
spiked shoes until after the 1956 
Olympics. 

* 

The exciting sport of ice boating is 
being revived as a result of the cold 
weather which many parts of the na- 
tion have had this winter. The 
fragile-looking, winged craft have 
been seen in recent weeks on many 
northern rivers and lakes. 

Ice boating began in the Seandi- 
navian countries many years ago. The 
boats were used on the Hudson River 
in George Washington’s day to carry 
supplies. Later they were used for 
racing purposes. Ice boaters on the 
Hudson used to race the fast trains 
that went up and down the tracks 
which are on the banks of the river. 
Invariably the ice boats won. 

Driven along before the wind, the 
light boats with the big sails attain 
tremendous speeds. Some have been 
known to go as fast as 140 miles an 
hour. Such astonishing speed is ex- 
plained largely by the fact that there 
is very little friction created by the 
steel runners on ice. 
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Italy Is Making Progress 


(Continued from page 1) 


strength of free Europe. The nation’s 
47 million people make Italy one of 
the three most heavily populated lands 
in western Europe (along with Great 
Britain and West Germany, both of 
which have slightly larger popula- 
tions). 

This Mediterranean country has had 
a hard struggle during the postwar 
years, and probably could not have 
remained in the free world without 
our help. A bitterly fought campaign 
in Italy during World War II wrecked 
4 million homes, disrupted the econ- 
omy, and promoted inflation. Right 
after the conflict, the average daily 
diet per person was almost 60 per cent 
below prewar days. The communists 
were exploiting the wid«ispread hun- 
ger and despair. 

The nation teetered on the edge of 
collapse—but did not do so. The com- 
munists were repulsed, and the gov- 
ernment, under the late Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi, buckled down to 
the job of rebuilding the country. 
Homes and factories were constructed, 
railroads repaired, and_ inflation 
checked. These programs were power- 
fully supported by American help. 

Since World War II, we have spent 
more than 3 billion dollars in Italy. 
Our direct aid is tapering off today, 
but we are helping Italian factories 
and shipyards by giving them con- 
tracts to build guns and ships. Much 
of this material is then turned over 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) to give muscle to west- 
ern defense forces. In the past three 
years, some 500 million dollars in such 
“off-shore” contracts have’ been 
granted Italian plants. 


Substantial Pregress 


Our aid has helped bring about prog- 
ress in many fields. The standard of 
living in Italy is now higher than ever 
before. Factory output is 75 per cent 
above 1938, the last “normal” prewar 
year. Spending on meat, fruit, and 
sugar—foods which have been con- 
sumed sparingly in the past—is shoot- 
ing upward. Over the past five years, 
the number of motor cars has doubled, 
and motorcycles and motor scooters 
—-popular means of transportation in 
Italy—have increased six times. 

Meanwhile, Italy has established 
herself as a solid member of the west- 


ern alliance. She belongs to NATO, 
and intends to join the Western Euro- 
pean Union, the proposed international 


group which would bring West Ger-~ 


many into the free world’s defense 
setup. She has settled her long- 
standing dispute with Yugoslavia 
over Trieste (the territory is now di- 
vided between the two countries), and 
is cultivating more friendly relations 
with Yugoslavia. 

As impressive as this progress has 
been, it would be a mistake to say 
that Italy has nothing but smooth sail- 
ing ahead. Complex problems con- 
tinue to confront the nation. 


Unemployment Problem 


Italy’s biggest economic problem is 
unemployment. Close to 2 million 
people who want jobs cannot find 
work. If we had unemployment to the 
same degree in this country, almost 
7 million Americans would be jobless. 

In addition, there are 2 million more 
Italians who are employed only part 
of the time. Large numbers of the 
jobless and the partially employed are 
in southern Italy, the poorest part of 
the country. In this area, a recent 
study showed that the average farm 
laborer works only 78 days a year. 

This situation is not the result of 
a depression, as large-scale unemploy- 
ment was in the United States during 
the 1930’s. In Italy unemployment is 
a chronic ill, caused mainly by too 
many people and too few resources. 
The nation’s 47 million inhabitants are 
packed in an area about the size of 
Georgia and Florida combined, much 
of which is mountainous. To support 
such a population—about eight times 
as dense as that of the United States 
—requires resources which Italy does 
not possess. 

Though half the Italian people en- 
gage in farming, land fit for cultiva- 
tion is scarce. Northern Italy’s Po 
Valley is a fertile area, but in south- 
ern Italy the soil is poor and only the 
coastal strip has been intensively cul- 
tivated. For years the Mediterranean 
nation has been unable to produce 
enough food to meet its people’s needs. 

Moreover, the country has few for- 
ests and lacks the minerals most 
needed in industry. There is little 
iron ore and almost no coal. These 
and other raw materials have to be 
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ITALIAN workers prepare sponges, used in various industries, for export 
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ITALY is a U. S. ally, and helps to protect the vital Mediterranean Sea area 


bought abroad. Their high cost has 
helped boost the prices of Italian 
manufactured products so much that 
they do not sell well in world markets. 
It is hoped that recently discovered 
gas fields in the Po Valley and a fur- 
ther development of water power will 
solve industry’s fuel problem and 
bring prices down. 

From lack of resources stems an un- 
favorable trade balance. No matter 
how hard she tries, Italy cannot seem 
to sell as much abroad as she buys 
from other lands. The discouraging 
situation can be summed up in the 
story of a single month—July 1954. 
In that month Italy’s industrial pro- 
duction hit a record-breaking point— 
83 per cent above its prewar level. 
Despite its high output that month, 
the nation’s sales abroad were 44 mil- 
lion dollars less than its purchases 
from other lands. 

With unemployment high, poverty is 
widespread. Italy has one of the 
lowest per capita incomes in western 
Europe—less than $400 a year. (In 
the United States, average annual in- 
come per person is more than $1,700.) 
Millions of Italians still live in over- 
crowded city tenements or crude shel- 
ters in rural regions. Even the caves 
in some areas are used as living quar- 
ters. 

The misery and discontent created 
by poverty have given Italy her big- 
gest political headache—an aggressive 
brand of communism. In the last na- 
tional election in June 1953, the com- 
munists and their followers polled 35 
per cent of the votes. Today the Reds 
and their sympathizers hold 218 seats 
in the parliament out of a total of 590. 
With some 2 million members through- 
out the nation, Italy has the largest 
communist party in any country this 
side of the Iron Curtain. 

During the postwar years, the com- 
munists have been a _ never-ending 
source of discord. They have started 
strikes, have incited violence at times, 
and have fought every move of the 
Italian government to strengthen ties 
with the western lands. 

But though they have tried by al- 


most every means to take over the 
government and set up a communist 
state, the Reds have not yet succeeded. 
Nenetheless, they continue to be a 
grave threat to democracy in Italy. 

Are these troubles so complex that 
they defy solution? Is Italy destined, 
at best, to be a weak link in the alli- 
ance of free nations? How does 
Scelba propose to meet these great 
difficulties? 

The Scelba government is tackling 
Italy’s problems in a number of ways. 
One program now in progress is de- 
signed to help poor, landless farmers. 
Big estates—mostly in southern Italy 
—totaling 1% million acres are being 
broken up and the land is being re- 
distributed. The government pays the 
owners for the land, and the farmers 
who settle on it are given 30 years 
to reimburse the government. By the 
end of 1955, it is hoped that some 
130,000 poor farm families will, for 
the first time, have land of their own. 


Land Reclamation 


A spectacular job of land reclama- 
tion is also being carried out in south- 
ern Italy. Huge, five-ton “rippers,” 
pulled by teams of powerful tractors, 
are breaking up the shallow crust of 
sandstone which has made thousands 
of acres into wasteland. The rock is 
then carted away, and the fertile soil 
thus uncovered is planted with crops. 

Now under study is an ambitious 


plan to create 4 million new jobs in 


Italy during the next 10 years. The 
project calls for a big outlay in farm 
programs, power plants and other pub- 
lic utilities, and construction work. 
The plan aims for enough housing to 
eliminate poor living quarters for 
nearly 12 million Italians. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and World 
Bank will be asked to help finance 
this program, and the United States 
may play a major role in backing it. 
To relieve Italy’s overcrowding, the 
government aims to develop the under- 
populated island of Sardinia, 125 miles 
off the west coast, and move many 
families there. It also is encouraging 
immigration to other lands, but rising 
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immigration barriers in most coun- 
tries bar much help from this direc- 
tion. (Large numbers of Italians 
came to the United States in years 
past.) 

Scelba’s government feels strongly 
that more trade is a solution to many 
of the country’s ills. Consequently, 
Italy has removed almost all its trade 
barriers and is encouraging a free 
flow of business with other nations. 
The Italians are also urging other na- 
tions to lower their trade barriers. 

We have long been one of Italy’s 
main trading partners, and the Ital- 
ians would like to stimulate more busi- 
ness with us. They say, however, that 
our tariffs and other restrictions are 
a serious obstacle to further expan- 
sion. They say, too, that our trade 
policy is often unpredictable. 


Almonds Incident 


One incident they have cited con- 
cerns almonds. Last year California 
almond growers complained that they 
were being badly hurt by siiles of 
Italian almonds on the U. S. market. 
Even though we had_ encouraged 
Italy to carry on more trade with us, 
we then put new obstacles in the way 
of Italian sales of almonds in this 
country. Soviet Russia promptly pro- 
ceeded to buy up the entire Italian 
almond crop at prices higher than 
normal. Today the communists are 
gaining strength in the poor section 
of Italy where almonds are grown. 

Italians say that this is a perfect 
example of how trade policies affect 
the growth of communism. (Califor- 
nia almond producers, on the other 
hand, insist that they needed protec- 
tion against cheap foreign competi- 
tion in order to survive.) 

Premier Scelba has taken aggres- 
sive action to curb the Italian Reds, 
and is trying to keep them out of re- 
sponsible positions in government. He 
feels, though, that the various devel- 
opment and reform programs, if they 
are successful, will do more to lick 
communism than anything else. These 
programs are sure to come in for 
plenty of discussion when the Italian 
leader visits Washington in March. 





Scientists in the Middle East have 
uncovered the location of the oldest 
village on record. It was in existence 
before 5000 B.c. on a spot in north- 
eastern Iraq. 

The settlement was made up of 
many pits in which the ancient people 
lived. The pits probably were covered 
with tents or sod for protection. In- 
habitants of the village worked with 
flint tools. 

Members of the expedition had ear- 
lier uncovered a village called Jarmo 
in Iraq. Jarmo was standing about 
5000 B.c. 


PIETZSCH FROM BLACK STAR 


A SHOESHINE BOY in Italy 
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WOMEN WORKERS in the courtyard of an Italian: factory which turns out 
angora-type material for clothing from the white fur of rabbits 


Italy’s Way of Living 


Many People Are Poor but Enjoy Sports and Music 


TALY (see page 1 article) is a land 

of many people, little usable terri- 
tory, and few natural resources. Mak- 
ing a living is not easy, and much of 
the population is very poor. 

The land. Italy, including islands 
such as Sardinia and Sicily, is some- 
what smaller than Georgia and Florida 
(see comparison map). Much of Italy 
is mountainous. The Alps and Apen- 
nines form a backbone of mountains 
that cuts down the center of Italy for 
700 miles—all the way from the north- 
ern frontier to the southern tip of the 
country. The large Po River Valley 
is in the north, and there are narrow 
plains along the coasts. 

Climate is cold in winter in the Po 
River Valley and in the northern 
mountain regions. Temperatures are 
comfortably warm most of the year in 
the central areas, and in the far south 
the climate is hot. 

The people. Population is 47 mil- 
lion. About half of the people make 
their living from agriculture, while 
slightly more than 13 per cent work 
in factories. Most of the others work 
in stores, follow professions, go to 
school, or are members of the family 
who remain at home. 

Free and compulsory education is 
provided from 6 to 14 years of age, 
but it is not unusual for children to 
leave school before they reach 14. Only 
a comparatively small number of 
young people go to advanced schools. 

Sports have a wide appeal in Italy. 
Bicycle, motorcycle, and automobile 
races are favorite spectator events. 
Motion pictures (including American 
ones), stage plays, the opera and other 
musical programs appeal to thousands, 
Soccer, swimming at the many beaches, 
and boating are also popular. 

Farm products. Wheat is a big 
crop, and olives, oranges, grapes, rice, 
cotton, and vegetables also are grown. 
Cattle, hogs, and sheep are raised. 
The bulk of Italians are small farmers 
who own or rent only 1 or 2 acres. 
Sowing grain, harvesting, and other 
work is often done by hand. 

Factory output. Italy makes some 
iron and steel, automobiles, other ma- 
chinery, and chemicals. Exports -in- 
clude packaged cheese, olives, auto- 
mobiles, leather bags, furniture, fin- 


ished dresses, and textiles of rayon, 
wool, and cotton goods. Many of these 
products are sold in the U. S. 

Cities and history. Italy has made 
history for more than 2,000 years, and 
this history is closely tied to Italian 
cities. 

The ancient Caesars of Rome, Italy’s 
capital, built the Roman Empire— 
from which the modern world acquired 
many of its ideas of law, architecture, 
art, and literature. With a popula- 
tion of more than 1,600,000, Rome is 
now Italy’s largest city. 

Within Rome is Vatican City, which 
is not really a city. It is the seat of 
the Roman Catholic Church and is ac- 
tually an independent nation. Pope 
Pius XII, head of the Catholic Church, 
appoints the governor who adminis- 
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Fits of Temper 
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ters Vatican City. This state flies its 
own flag, and prints its own money 
and stamps. Vatican City is only 
about one sixth of a mile square; pop- 
ulation is about 1,000. 

Besides Rome, Italy’s major cities 
include: Milan, an industrial center, 
population 1,264,000; Naples, a big 
seaport, population over 1,000,000; 
Turin, where automobiles are made, 
population 711,000; and Genoa, a sea- 
port, population 678,000. 

Christopher Columbus, who discov- 
ered America, once lived in Genoa, and 
so that city has a special historic in- 
terest for us. Historically, it is also 
well to remember that millions of Ital- 
ians immigrated to our country, 
mainly in the years before World 
War I. They and their descendants 
helped to build our great nation. 





POPULAR cartoon character 

some years ago was the Terrible 
Tempered Mr. Bang, created by the 
late Fontaine Fox. Newspaper read- 
ers of the time chuckled at the actions 
of Mr. Bang, who was forever con- 
fronted with irritating situations of a 
minor nature. The humor of the car- 
toon lay in Mr. Bang’s reaction to 
these trivial annoyances—he would al- 
ways blow sky-high in a wild and un- 
governable fit of temper. 

Most real-life human beings do not 
react so violently to everyday irrita- 
tions as did Mr. Bang. Like most car- 
toon characters, he was somewhat 
overdrawn. Nonetheless, the Terrible 
Tempered Mr. Bang reminded nearly 
all who followed the cartoons of some- 
one they knew. 

There are many people who are 
handicapped by an _ ungovernable 


temper. They cannot face up to 
annoying situations or troublesome 
problems. Instead of trying to tackle 


a problem in a 
sensible way, this 
type of person ex- 
plodes in a _ wild 
and noisy fit of 
temper. Not only 
does he lose the 
respect of those 
who witness his ac- 
tions, but after he 
cools down, the 
problem which an- 
gered him still exists, wholly unsolved. 

Several years ago a young baseball 
pitcher entered the big leagues after 
a meteoric rise from the sandlots. 
Some sportswriters claimed he could 
throw a baseball faster than anyone 
else in the game. A brilliant future 
seemed to lie ahead of him. 

But a serious flaw soon appeared in 
the make-up of this young man. When- 
ever a teammate committed an error, 
the pitcher lost his temper. He would 
sputter and fume, and, thoroughly up- 
set, could no longer get the ball over 
the plate. The poorer he pitched, the 
more his temper would rise, and soon 
he would have to be taken from the 
game. Within a year he had dropped 
out of the big leagues. 

Don’t ruin your future—as this 
young athlete did—by continued dis- 
plays of bad temper. If you are in- 
clined to fly off the handle, resolve 
that you will correct this flaw in your 
character. Here are some suggestions 
for doing so: 

(1) If someone says something that 
angers you, don’t come back with a 
quick retort. The longer you delay, 
the more your anger will die down. 
Remember that those who lose their 
tempers almost always regret it—but 
too late to undo the damage. 

(2) Take a long-range, philosophi- 
cal view of what is bothering you 
when your temper threatens to flare. 
Ask yourself: “Is this really a serious 
annoyance? Will it affect my career, 
or really alter my life in any way?” 
The answer almost always will be 
“no.” Why, then, get angry? 

(3) Try to figure out why you are 
angry. Often one loses his temper at 
someone else when he is really dis- 
gusted at himself for some error or 
mistake he has made. The better you 
can understand yourself, the better 
you will be able to keep control of your 
temper. 





Walter E. Myer 
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A Career for Tomorrow - - - 


UYERS—persons who select mer- 

chandise to be sold in a store— 
hold one of the most responsible posi- 
tions in the retail selling field. The 
success of a store depends to a large 
extent upon the ability of its buyers 
to judge what kinds of goods will ap- 
peal to the customers. 

Of course, not all stores have buy- 
ers. In small establishments, the 
owner or manager selects goods sold 
by his store. Most larger specialty 
shops and department stores, though, 
have a number of buyers on their 
staffs. 

Your duties, if you choose this work, 
will be to travel to manufacturing or 
supply centers to see advance show- 
ings of different kinds of merchandise 
—jewelry, dresses, shoes, furniture, 
coats, toys, and so on. You must 
decide which lines you think will sell 
best in your area and place orders for 
the merchandise you want. 

Your qualifications should include 
good judgment, foresight, an instinct 
for merchandising, and the ability to 
get along well with people (the cus- 
tomers as well as personnel in the 
store). 

A buyer must be able to judge 
values quickly and accurately. He 
or she must have a flair for style and 
be able to judge the salability of new 
items. 

Your training can be secured in one 
of two ways. You can learn the work 
through experience, or you can get 
specialized training in schools or col- 
leges offering courses in merchandis- 
ing. In any case, you will have to 
start out at the bottom of the ladder 


as a salesperson or in some other line 
of retail work. As a rule, persons 
with advanced training reach the posi- 
tion of buyer more quickly than those 
with less formal education. 

While in high school, you should 
take an academic course, with em- 
phasis on English. It is important 
that you learn to speak and write 





BARBIZON 
A BUYER for a store checks a suit 
worn by a model in a wholesale house 


effectively if you hope to become a suc- 
cessful buyer. Any experience that 
you can get from a part-time sales job 
will also be helpful to you in your 
chosen field. 

After you have gained some selling 
experience, you may be made a buyer’s 
clerical—a person who keeps the rec- 
ords the buyer needs when he or she 
makes a trip to place orders for the 
store. From buyer’s clerical, you may 
be promoted to assistant buyer and, 
finally, to a position as buyer. 

Your salary as an experienced buyer 
is likely to be between $100 and $200 








As a Buyer 


a week, although it is possible to make 
still larger sums. In addition, buyers 
often receive commissions or bonuses 
based on the store’s net income. Start- 
ing jobs which may lead to a position 
as buyer, however, may pay as little as 
$30 or $40 a week. It takes years of 
work to reach the high income jobs. 

You can advance from buyer to 
merchandiser. In such a job you 
would be responsible for seeing to it 
that several departments in a store 
operate smoothly. From merchan- 
diser you may go on to become an 
official—vice president, perhaps—of 
your company, if you have executive 
ability and are an outstanding success. 
Of course, top retail positions are not 
plentiful and competition for them is 
keen. 

Buying is a field for both men and 
women. In fact, more than half of 
the department and specialty store 
buyers are women. 

Advantages and disadvantages 
offered by this field will depend upon 
your abilities plus likes and dislikes. 
Unless you enjoy selling, can work 
well under tension, and like to deal 
with people, you shouldn’t try to be- 
come a buyer. If you have the re- 
quired qualities, you are likely to find 
the work stimulating and financially 
rewarding. 

Further information can be obtained 
from personnel officers in department 
stores in your community. You can 
also get a pamphlet entitled “Career 
in Department Stores,” for 20 cents, 
from the B’nai B’rith Vocational Serv- 
ice Bureau, 1424 16th Street, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 





Historical Backgrounds - - American Progress 


WHAT extent has our country 

progressed since the turn of this 

century? What changes have taken 
place during this 55-year period? 

We have made great advances in al- 
most every line of endeavor—in farm 
and factory production, in health care, 
in education, methods of government, 
and housing. Our incomes are higher, 
as is our standard of living, and we 
have many comforts and conveniences 
that did not exist 55 years ago. 

A 6-day, 60-hour work week was 
customary in 1900, and a laborer was 
fortunate to make $40 or $50 a month. 

The 40-hour, 5-day week is custom- 
ary today, and minimum wage laws 
and labor agreements with industry 
assure good pay to millions of our 
workers. Health-care programs, paid 
vacations, and retirement pensions are 
benefits that few people dreamed of in 
1900. 

Economists calculate that, allowing 
for increased taxes and prices in the 
past 55 years, a worker’s income will 
now buy two to three times more goods 
than that of a 1900 worker. More 
than 30 per cent of our families today 
have incomes of over $5,000 a year, 
whereas the great majority of families 
were earning less than this amount at 
the turn of the century. 

In 1900, few homes had electric 
lights, bathrooms, and other modern 
conveniences. Cooking usually was 
done on coal or wood stoves, and there 
was only about 1 telephone for every 
76 persons. Only about 4,000 auto- 
mobiles were sold in 1900, and they 
were uncomfortable and frequently 


broke down. There was no airplane 
industry at that time. 

Today, electricity lights 94 per cent 
of our homes in cities and towns, and 
more than 5 million of our farms. 
Cooking and heating in most homes is 
by gas or electricity. We now have 
around 1 telephone for every 4 per- 
sons, which means a telephone in al- 
most every house. The automobile 
manufacturers hope to sell more than 
6 million cars and trucks this year, 
and the total number now on the road 
is about 50 million. 

















IN 1904, this Buick was in style 


Modern machines and implements 
used in industry and agriculture, plus 
assembly lines for mass production in 
factories, have greatly increased the 
output of all kinds of goods. One fac- 
tory hand can turn out more than 
twice as much work in an hour as did 
a 1900 employe. The farmer’s hourly 
output is about triple that of 1900. 

A comparison with the rest of the 
world gives a good picture of our 
progress in manufacturing and agri- 
cultural fields. Although we account 


for only 7 per cent of the world’s pop- 
ulation, we possess almost half of the 
world’s wealth. We make and use a 
great many more goods than any other 
country. We are able to spend nearly 
10 billion dollars a year for vacations 
—roughly 20 times the cost of running 
our whole government in 1900. 

Better medicines, hospitals, and doc- 
tors, and more knowledge of how to 
keep our health, have increased the 
average span of life from 49 years 
in 1900 to around 68 years now. 

Our schools have grown so that now 
most young people at least start to 
high school, and the number of stu- 
dents in colleges and other institutions 
of higher learning is 10 times what it 
was in 1900. 

As for amusements, the movies, 
radio, and television all have been de- 
veloped on a nation-wide basis in the 
past 55 years. Television did not start 
its phenomenal growth until just after 
World War II. 

Our country continues to have prob- 
lems, of course. There are many peo- 
ple who need better living conditions. 
We should have more schools and high- 
ways. Even so, we may well be proud 
of our tremendous accomplishments. 





Pronunciations 
Aleide de Gasperi—al-ché'dé dé ga’- 
spé-reé 
Arkady Sobolev—ar-kuh-dé’ sé-bél-yéf’ 
Belaunde—bé-lawn’duh 
Manlio Brosio—man'li-6 brd’si-6 
Mario Scelba—mi’'ri-é6 shéll’ba 
San Marino—san mi-ré’nd 
Trieste—tree-ést’ 





Study Guide 


Labor Affairs 


1. Give the approximate membership 
of the AFL and CIO. 


2. Explain the difference between craft 
and industrial unions. 











8. During the 1930’s, why did a group 
of labor leaders break away from the 
AFL and establish the CIO? 


4. Identify: John L. Lewis, William 
Green, Philip Murray, George Meany, 
and Walter Reuther. 


5. In what way are the AFL and the 
CIO now cooperating? 


6. What change in the federal mini- 
mum wage law do the unions seek? Give 
F'resident Eisenhower’s position on this 
matter. 


7. Describe the “right to work” laws 
which exist in about a third of our states. 
What arguments are given for and 
against such laws? 


8. Explain Walter Reuther’s “guaran- 
teed annual wage” plan. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think it would 
be in the public interest for the AFL and 
the CIO to merge? Explain. 


2. Do you favor the guaranteed annual 
wage proposal? Why or why not? 


Italy 


1. What subjects are expected to come 
under -discussion when Premier Mario 
Scelba of Italy confers with U. S. leaders 
next month? 


2. List some of the indications of an 
improved economy in Italy today. 


3. What 
problem? 


is Italy’s biggest economic 


4. How has the country’s poverty cre- 
ated a serious political problem? 


5. In what ways is the Scelba govern- 
ment trying to help the farmers? 


6. What trade problems continue to 
bother the government? 


7. How does Premier Scelba think that 
the problem of communism can be licked? 


Discussion 


In your opinion, should we or should 
we not continue to provide financial as- 
sistance for Italy? Defend your position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why are theatrical producers and 
big boxing promoters disturbed over a 
recent Supreme Court decision? 


2. Were more or fewer people killed 
in automobile accidents last year than 
in 1953? 


3. Why are these people in the news: 
Mario Scelba, Vice Admiral Alfred Pride, 
Arkady Sobolev? 


4. Do you favor or oppose Philadel- 
phia’s curfew for teen-agers? 


5. Give several reasons why it is 
widely thought that war in the Far East 
is less likely now than it was back in 
1941 when Japan attacked Pearl Harbor. 


6. What do you believe are some of 
the most important social and economic 
developments which have occurred since 
the turn of the century? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) very poor; 2. (d) understood 
although not stated in writing; 3. (b) 
mystery; 4. (b) supporting group; 5. (a) 
freed from blame; 6. (b) official rebuke; 
7. (d) positive and constructive. 


